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THE HOWL, THE GRIN, THE SMILE AND THE LAUGH 

By C. Marsh Beadnell 



The Early Cry of the New-Born 

THE biological facts of recapitula- 
tion teach us that the early de- 
velopment of the individual is a 
kind of synopsis of the past history of its 
species. Every animal in its upward 
growth from the single egg-cell to the 
many-celled adult is forced to make a 
hurried journey along the ancestral path 
taken by the dead-and-gone members of 
its race. The young frog and the young 
child possess the ancestral gill of the fish. 
This gill-stage is not harmful to the child 
and is of distinct use to the frog, and so, 
instead of being suppressed by natural 
selection, is retained by heredity. Lower 
animals complete this ancestral journey, 
that is attain full development, in a few 
months; but man, with his speech-centres 
which, like tender plants, demand assidu- 
ous care and prolonged cultivation, takes 
some fifteen or twenty years to do so. 

If we turn to what Sir Ray Lankester 
has so aptly described as "that most 
mysterious and wonderful casket of an- 
cestral secrets and unfathomable des- 
tiny" — the human infant — we -find that 
for the first day or so it is apparently deaf 
to all but the loudest noises; then later it 
begins to recognise its mother's voice and 
will pick it out from other voices; but not 
until a yet further lapse of time is it able 
to discriminate between the many and 
diverse sounds within the nursery. When 
about eight months old its delight in 
sheer noise is positively fiendish; objects 
are thrown about and dashed to the 
ground in a transport of joy at the en- 



suing clatter. But side by side with the 
evolution of the child's body is going on 
a corresponding evolution of its capacity 
to analyse sounds, and in this mental 
evolution again it faithfully repeats the 
various stages of sound-analysis passed 
through by ancestors; and if at any time 
we feel inclined to resent the din set up 
by these little limbs of Satan, we should 
remember, and be grateful to them for, 
the very interesting story they are un- 
folding for our special benefit. 

In vocal powers, again, the child re- 
counts a no less exciting tale, and the 
various evolutionary phases consecutively 
staged before our eyes are true representa- 
tions of the past and in perfect accord 
with those phases of speech which, from 
other sources of evidence, we are led to 
believe existed in the long racial line. In 
the first place the very arrival of the in- 
fant into the extra-uterine world is an- 
nounced by a loud primitive yell, and for 
weeks afterwards the little intruder keeps 
reminding those around him of his im- 
portance by an incessant monotonous 
howling. This definite and characteristic 
howling period is followed by a somewhat 
indefinite one of vowel-intonation wherein 
the child says "ey" for yes but cannot 
say "no." At about the ninth month it 
indulges in "instinctive words," such as 
the "kuk-kuk" of disgust, "um-um" of 
satisfaction and the "goo-goo" of joy. 
About the fifteenth month the child be- 
gins to associate words like "da-da," 
"bow-wow," with the percepts "man," 
"dog"; but not for another half year 
does it associate these words with the 
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concepts "father," " terrier. " In the eigh- 
teenth month voluntary language dawns 
and the child instinctively imitates the 
sounds heard, and for the first time suc- 
ceeds in saying "no." 

In the second year comes knowledge of 
good and evil; the child knows when it 
has done wrong. In the third year the 
instinct of play and make-believe are to 
the fore; the child commits one incongru- 
ity on top of the other, always however 
with the insatiable desire to know, know, 
and yet know. It toddles hither and 
thither; everything goes to its mouth; it 
breaks things, opens them out, mixes 
them up, pours its broth into grandpapa's 
watch, puts the gold-fish in the doll's bed, 
and crams the doll into the fish-globe. In 
the fourth and fifth years the old ances- 
tral instincts of destructiveness and 
cruelty are dominant, especially in the 
male child. He pulls the cat's tail or his 
small sister's hair, squashes spiders and 
removes the legs and wings from flies. 
When not engaged in such Hunnish acts 
he shows incipient powers of abstraction 
as regards "time" and "space." The 
sixth year is to an alarming extent de- 
voted to teasing others, and he fights with 
a calculated intent to do others bodily 
harm. In the seventh year he is swayed by 
the spirit of rivalry and the instinct to 
kill things for food and sport. In the 
ninth year he shows us with pride his 
"collections"— eggs, coins, stamps* nibs, 
shells, buttons, and what not— and fills 
us with a conflicting mixture of alarm, 
disgust, admiration and envy at his in- 
satiable and omnivorous appetite. In the 
tenth year the gestures of the sneer and 
of defiance are in evidence. The main 
characteristics of the twelfth year are 
boastfulness, conceit, and love of "show- 
ing off"; and two years later he revels in 
the display of physical and mental 
strength arid enters with zest into games 



of skill and endurance. In the sixteenth 
year the sexual instinct appears, the voice 
alters, Adam's apple becomes prominent, 
and modesty and shyness are marked; he 
becomes awkward and nervous in the 
presence of the very girls whom, but a 
year ago, he chased and bullied and 
treated with scant respect. In the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth years love and jeal- 
ousy appear and he will fight his closest 
chum over the appropriation of a wink or 
a smile from a "flapper." In the twentieth 
year the parental instinct is potentially 
present, and in this and subsequent years 
the altruistic and humanistic sympathies 
mature. Such, briefly, are some of the 
milestones past which the mind of the 
average, normal, healthy schoolboy must 
pass in its hurried journey along the old 
beaten ancestral route. 

But we must go back to the infant. We 
saw that the first stage of phonation con- 
sisted in the emission of a monotonous 
howl. This howling habit is unaccom- 
panied by the shedding of any tearjs, for 
it has not yet evolved into those other 
forms of phonation, such as "crying" and 
"sobbing," that are accompanied by Iach- 
rymation. The very primitive nature of 
this howling of the new-born child is 
proved by the basal position and funda- 
mental character of the nervous mecha- 
nism concerned in bringing it forth; for 
this is such that even those unfortunate 
brainless creatures known as anenceph- 
alous monsters can cry lustily. It is sig- 
nificant that a definite habit of howling 
is much more in evidence in the human 
than in the simian infant. Why is this? 
It must have been of great importance 
to recent ancestors of man, when wander- 
ing about in search of food, for their off- 
spring to possess a reliable means of 
communicating with them. In the dark- 
ness of night or amid the tangles of gloomy 
virgin forests, parent and infant were Iia- 
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ble to separation, and a cry from the 
latter would at once bring the former to 
its aid. Perhaps this is why the child still 
cries so much in the dark. 

"An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry." 

In this way it is probable that, while 
fear and pain act as stimuli to the cry in 
the majority of offspring, these factors 
have sunk into the background in their 
relation to that of the human infant, 
which is now an ingrained habit that owes 
its survival value to the fact that it keeps 
those responsible for the child's welfare 
in constant attendance. 

In the wild state crying has, of course, 
the obvious disadvantage of attracting 
friends and foes. For this reason natural 
selection as a rule only permits resort to 
the cry under rare and pressing circum- 
stances. When from the man-like ape 
there emerged the ape-like man equipped 
with his new-found weapon "reason/' one 
of the first things he did was to place his 
offspring beyond reach of prowling en- 
emies. But this circumventing of natural 
selection and elimination of the very fac- 
tor which hitherto, had checked habitual 
crying carried its penalty, for subsequent 
generations of infants became more and 
more clamorous and subsequent genera- 
tions of fathers had to put up with more 
and more disturbed nights. 

The same principle is illustrated among 
lower animals whenever a corresponding 
change to that just indicated occurs in 
their environmental conditions. When 
rooting about the jungles, the wild boar 
does not habitually grunt like the domes- 
tic pig. Pheasants and partridges are very 
silent when feeding with their young. 
Mr. Py craft thus describes a covey of 
partridges foraging for food: "The male 
runs ahead and stands for a few moments 



surveying everything. If all is well, he 
goes on, uttering a low 'zut-zut/ while the 
female, crouching low, follows with the 
brood, seeking seeds and insects at every 
step." How different the state of affairs 
among their domesticated cousins in the 
farmyard. Artificially protected from her 
natural enemies, the hen never ceases 
clucking nor her chicks chirping; and it is 
change of environment alone that has 
brought about the marked contrast. The 
faint " cheep" of the young partridge and 
the wanton chirp of the chick, the plain- 
tive wail of the baby monkey and the 
lusty bawl of the human infant, are vital 
phenomena specially adapted in each in- 
stance to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual and species. Clamorous nestlings 
as a rule are those whose parents build 
homes in places inaccessible to prowling 
enemies; silent ones are those who are 
lodged on or near the ground, natural 
selection personified in weasels and stoats 
having enforced on them strict silence. 
As examples of the former might be men- 
tioned the nestlings of the rook, sparrow, 
swallow and starling, and of the latter 
those of the wrens, warblers and game- 
birds. It would be possible to divide the 
birds up into two great categories; those 
who are helpless at birth and require pro- 
longed parental care, and those who run 
about and fend for themselves almost as 
soon as they are out of the egg. 

Silence is a great characteristic of the 
members of the reptile class, and so too is 
the ability to run about and look after 
themselves immediately after birth. Birds, 
as we know, are direct descendants of the 
reptiles, and we shall not be far wrong if 
we conclude that, as a rule, birds with 
silent precocious young hatched in rude 
simple nests or mere scoops in the ground 
are the more primitive, and those with 
noisy young of the helpless type hatched 
in high and inaccessible nests are more 
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specialised. So deeply rooted is the in- 
stinct of keeping silent when danger 
threatens that some young birds who are 
in the habit of calling while still in the 
egg, will at once become silent if the par- 
ents, whom, of course, they have never 
seen, utter an alarm. The young Norfolk 
plover may be handled and will hang 
limp, with eyes closed, quite silent and 
shamming death — an old reptilian dodge. 
* * * * 

* * * I have often noticed that many 
nestling birds, such as young owls, robins 
and tits, hiss like a snake when in a state 
of fright, a fact replete with evolutionary 
significance when viewed in the light of 
recapitulation and bearing in mind that 
birds are offshoots from the old reptilian 
stem. But mammals, too, branched off 
from the reptiles, and when frightened or 
displeased will hiss; even man, the lord of 
creation, will do so if he scalds his fingers, 
or witnesses a play he does not approve, 
Or hears political opinions that do not 
happen to coihdde with his own. Indeed 
it is impassible to avoid the somewhat 
startling conclusion that, in the cry of the 
mammal, the song of the bird and the 
speech of man, the threatening hiss of 
isome old prehistoric reptile still finds oc- 
casional echo. 

The Howl as a Precursor of 
Speech and Song 

Singing* laughing and smiling are, after 
all, but meaiis of communicating ideas. 
Like gesticulation, gesture and the strik- 
ing of attitudes, they are auxiliary forms 
of speech and we must, therefore, make 
some attempt to trace them back to their 
beginnings. We will begin with the evolu- 
tion of those, musically inflected utter- 
ances called "song." There is plenty of 
evidence to show that both verse and song 
preceded prose, just as they, in their turn, 
were preceded by pantomime and gesture. 



Words were, in the far-away ages, chanted 
rather than spoken, and even to-day the 
discourse of savages and semi-civilised 
peoples is of a sing-song character and 
tends to terminate in a monotonous mu- 
sical refrain. The dog's bark is more spe- 
cialised than its howl, and it was from the 
howl of the aboriginal canine that the 
modern bark has descended. Precisely the 
same relationship holds in man between 
the language of prose or "talking," and 
the language of song or "chanting" and 
"singing." 

Of all emotions love is the most funda- 
mental, and therefore it is not surprising 
that chanted rather than spoken words 
should be the favourite medium of its ex- 
pression. When the unmated and love- 
smitten anthropoid ape wanders through 
the dense tropical forests, he emits deep- 
toned lugubrious wails to make known his 
whereabouts to the female. For this pur- 
pose he is equipped with a special system 
of resonating chambers in communication 
with his vocal apparatus. In the orang- 
utan the resonators extend as far as the 
arm-pits, an arrangement that enables 
this creature to give vent to an amorous 
yell that is a truly terrible performance 
for all but those whom it is intended to 
fascinate. The lady anthropoid, on the 
other hand, is not so furnished, and so has 
to be content with listening and coyly fol- 
lowing her future husband at a respectful 
distance until in the mood to submit to 
his embraces, That ancient and how al- 
most extinct custom of serenading the 
loved one is possibly a lingering relic of 
the old ape-men's love-wail. Throughout 
the animal kingdom it is usually the male 
who emits, and the female who is at- 
tracted to, the sounds, though there are 
exceptions, notably among insects. Male 
mosquitoes, for instance, assemble around 
the source of musical tones, especially 
such as resemble the hum of their females. 




A LAUGHING BOY 

From a painting by Franz Hals 
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The mere fact that it is almost invariably 
the one sex that "performs," and the 
other sex that "listens," indicates that a 
solution of the origin of song must be 
sought on sexual lines. In man, in the 
apes and, in fact, in higher animals gen- 
erally, the character of the voice up to a 
certain age is common to the two sexes. 
Then, at about the sixteenth year in man, 
the boy and girl enter the period called 
puberty, at which time the sex-glands, 
especially those of the male, secrete chem- 
ical substances called "hormones" which, 
circulating in the blood, act in a marvel- 
lous way on the vocal organs. In the boy 
the larynx enlarges and the voice " breaks " 
and becomes lower-pitched by an octave. 
At this time, too, "the young man's 
fancies lightly turns to thoughts of love." 
The girPs larynx also changes, but to a 
less extent, the proportional enlargement 
being 30 per cent, as compared with 50 
per cent, for the boy. 

The Origin of the Smile and Laugh 

Unlike the song, which is present in 
other animals, the smile and laugh are 
met with only among the highest mam- 
mals. The types with which we of to-day 
are familiar are usually exhibitions of joy- 
ful emotions, but this by no means indi- 
cates that a pleasurable element was 
present at their genesis or, indeed, that 
they had anything in common. Of the 
two the smile is certainly the more primi- 
tive but it was not, if I may be pardoned 
the mode of expression, the ancestor of 
the laugh. It is true that a smile often 
ushers in the laugh, but then, on the other 
hand, it often remains after the laugh has 
died away. The pleasurable emotions call- 
ing forth the smile are less in degree than 
those requisite to produce a laugh; and 
the former, as just indicated, is possibly 
present throughout the laugh, though 
swamped by the more obtrusive charac- 



ters of the latter. Not only can the smile, 
as such, be traced lower down the animal 
scale, but it has in man a prior ontogen- 
esis, appearing in the infant about the 
seventeenth week as compared with the 
nineteenth week when the first laugh is 
heard. 

A dog will smile when pleased and also 
under certain conditions associated with 
"fun" and "play," and even with the 
complex emotional state of "humour" 
and the "sense of the ridiculous." But the 
dog has no true laugh; it can only bark 
for joy. Monkeys, on the other hand, can 
smile and laugh, especially if physically 
tickled. When "courting," monkeys in- 
dulge in those muscular contractions of 
the face which in man constitute the true 
smile. Indeed, there is little doubt but 
that the smile originated as an outward 
and visible sign or expression of the emo- 
tion of love; but this again, as I hope to 
show, was in the past of a complex type 
and contained many conflicting elements. 
Hence, after we have examined the smile 
in the light of a secondary sexual char- 
acter, we shall have to hark back to the 
problematical mode of courtship of our 
ape-like ancestors and see m what respects 
this differed from that of civilised man- 
kind. 

In the male mandrill may be seen two 
coloured and furrowed lumps, one on 
either side of the nose. In the courting 
season these undergo enormous develop- 
ment and their colour becomes corre* 
spondingly heightened. In our ancestors 
facial characters similar to those of the 
mandrill were symptomatic of pleasure 
and connected with the period of court- 
ship. Then they became conventionalised 
as pleasurable symptoms. Human beings, 
especially children and savages, when 
greatly pleased, raise the skin on each 
side of the nose into puckered eminences 
morphologically identical with those on 
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the mandrill's nose. These grooves and 
ridges are also clearly visible on the nose 
of a person about to sneeze. In smiling the 
angles of the mouth are drawn backwards 
and slightly upwards, and in the con- 
trary emotions of grief and pain they are 
drawn backwards and downwards, hence 
the popular and not inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the facial expressions of pleasure 
and displeasure respectively as the "broad 
smile"- and "down in the mouth." 

A short time ago I amused myself 
by making rough measurements of the 
amount of this elevation and depression 
of the corners of the mouth, using for 
the purpose some of Bairnsfather's hu- 
morous war-pictures, and found that in 
an average broad smile the angles of the 
mouth were raised the eighteenth part of 
the length of the face, arid a typical de- 
jected countenance, like that of the 
Tonimy in the funk-hole whose comrade 
remarks to him, "Well, if you knows of a 
better 'ole^ go to it," showed a depression 
equal to the sixteenth part of the face 
length. 

The emotion of affection is, on the 
whole, pleasurable and is, ; as a rule, ac- 
companied by a gent^^^ smile; in children 
and monkeys this smile of affection is very 
prone to pass on into the laugh. Darwin 
thus describes the behaviour of two chim- 
panzees when they first met: "They sat 
opposite, touching each other with their 
much protruded lips; and the one put his 
hand on the shoulder of the other. They 
then mutually folded each other in their 
arms. Afterwards they stood up, each 
with one arm on the shoulder of the other, 
lifted up their heads, opened their mouths, 
and yelled with delight." 

However, it is only among the very 
highest animals that courtship is carried 
out with gentleness and, indeed, without 
decided acts of violence and cruelty to- 
wards the weaker sex. The further we go 



down the zoological scale the more do we 
see the principle assert itself, that love 
inflicts and seeks to inflict pain, that love 
suffers and seeks to suffer pain. At the 
very dawn of life, and therefore of court- 
ship too, the act of conjugation whereby 
the maintenance of the species is guar- 
anteed necessitates the entire sacrifice of 
the male partner. This is the case in the 
history of the individual and in that of 
the race; for among the germ-cells of 
animals and plants as well as among cer- 
tain unicellular organisms the act of con- 
jugation consists in the complete absorp- 
tion of a small active male by a large pas- 
sive female; the male is truly devoured 
by and incorporated within the female. 

Even among multicellular beings, we 
occasionally see what seems to be a re- 
version to this unicellular trait; among 
certain insects and spiders the female, 
after impregnation, not uncommonly 
pounces on her spouse and eats him up, 
lock, stock and barrel. What better ex- 
ample of self-immolation upon the hym- 
eneal altar could we take than that of the 
tragic nuptial flight of the bee so poeti- 
cally portrayed by Maeterlinck? He de- 
picts the young virgin queen soaring up 
into the blue sky eagerly chased by a 
swarm of ardent young males. One by one 
the latter drop out of the race exhausted, 
but ever higher and higher she flies in her 
maddening flight until finally she dis- 
covers she is alone with one splendid male 
— the very prince of the swarm. To him 
as prize she now surrenders herself amid 
the dizzy heights. . . . But alas ! The 
rapturous moment of his life completed, 
the thin veil dividing love from pain, and 
life from death, is rent in twain, and the 
lover is hurled, mangled and dying, back 
to earth, while the now potential mother 
of future swarms calmly pursues her 
course. 

When we reach the reptiles we are fur- 
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nished with some remarkable examples of 
the deliberate infliction of pain during 
courtship. The terrapin, for instance, has 
been seen by Pycraft chasing the female 
round and round the tank; when he 
catches her he beats her unmercifully 
about the head with his feet until she is 
literally stunned into submission. Among 
birds, again, how often in the springtime 
one sees the cocks treat their hens with 
the greatest violence, knocking them 
down, rolling them in the dust, pecking 
arid scratching them viciously. Chaf- 
finches are notorious wife-beaters, their 
ungallant conduct being in marked con- 
trast to the gentle and affectionate billing 
and cooing courtship of the turtle-doves 
and love-birds, the latter so-called be- 
cause of their mutual caresses and intense 
devotion to one another, which is such 
that if one dies the other almost invaria- 
bly pines away. 

Arriving, finally, at the class to which 
we ourselves belong, the mammals, we 
find no lack of similar examples of sexual 
ferocity. When the doe is unresponsive 
the stag will chase her for miles, and when 
the poor defenceless creature is ready to 
drop from exhaustion he proceeds to butt 
her fiercely with his antlers. Once, how- 
ever, the required mood of docility is 
gained his behaviour is that of the model 
Misband, and woe betide man or beast 
who dares disturb the domestic harmony 
of the devoted pair. In dogs and horses, 
in children, and sometimes even in grown- 
up individuals, biting is a mark of affec- 
tion; every owner of a dog knows how 
that animal cannot resist gently biting 
the hand of his master. . 

There is no escape from the conclusion 
that in man, too, courtship was insepara- 
bly associated with what we should now 
call gross cruelty. Primitive man cap- 
tured and carried away his struggling 
bride by violence, and any subsequent 



frigidity on her part was speedily cured 
by a club. Even comparatively recently 
in New South Wales it was the custom 
during betrothal for the lover to beat his 
sweetheart, and a similar custom is still 
extant among the Bedouins. And have we 
ourselves not a couplet to the effect that 
the more you beat a spaniel, a wife and a 
walnut tree the better they will be? 
Lower class Russian and Slav women re- 
gard wives who have not been beaten by 
their husbands with pity and contempt; 
and Mantegazza describes the S. Ameri- 
can Indian ladies as actually complain- 
ing if their husbands did not occasionally 
subject them to violence and indignities, 
and he alludes to a girl who proudly said 
of her lord and master: "He loves me 
greatly for he often beats me." I remem- 
ber reading somewhere of a dialogue be- 
tween two cockney lovers. The lady, ap- 
parently, was not altogether satisfied with 
her admirer's method of making love. 
"D'yer love me, Bill ?" she asked. "Of 
course I does," was the reply. "Then why 
don't yer knock me abaht?" was her re- 
proachful rejoinder. Every man owes his 
survival to the display, on the part of his 
ancestors, of violence and brutality during 
courtship, and every woman owes hers to 
the fact that her forbears watched with 
delight the combats of the males for their 
favours, and willingly and expectantly 
abandoned themselves to the ferocious 
dominance of their successful claimants. 
What is that roguish inclination on the 
part of every woman to make her lover 
jealous but the resuscitation of the primal 
desire to find herself a bone of contention 
between two frenzied rivals? In every 
man there remains a trace of the impulse 
to inflict pain upon the object of his love, 
and in every woman lurks the correspond- 
ing impulse to court the infliction of pain 
at the hands of her lover. In the highest 
types of humanity, however, such im- 
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pulses lie dormant or, if they show a ten- 
dency to appear, are repressed, and it is 
only in disease or abnormal conditions 
that they are now seen. As Havelock Ellis 
puts it in his Love and Pain: "A certain 
pleasure in manifesting his power over a 
woman by inflicting pain upon her is an 
outcome and survival of the primitive 
process of courtship." 

Apart from actual love the very nature 
of the feeling, regard and attitude gen- 
erally of the stronger towards the weaker 
sex is a reliable criterion of the standard 
of civilisation and culture attained. If I 
were asked to mention a racial charac- 
teristic of biological significance tending 
tp show that the German nation is on a 
lower evolutionary plane than the na- 
tions her provocative conduct has forced 
into war, I should without hesitation 
ppiiit to the mpre primitive relationship 
that ^sists .between tjie sexes in Germany 
as compared to that existing between the 
sexes in, shall we say, France or England. 
A German exhibits little consideration for 
his womenfolk; deference to ladies does 
not figure in his code of Kultur; indeed, 
he holds such as weakness and as deroga- 
tory to the manly bearing of a true Hun. 
No phglish or French officer would ex- 
pect or allow a lady to step off the pave- 
ment to make way for him; in Germany 
no lady would dare remain on the pave- 
ment- If the German exhibits what we 
should call sad lack of chivalry in times 
of peace, we can no logger be astonished 
at his bearing towards the womenkind of 
his enemies who are so unfortunate as to 
get into his clutches. The trait is bred in 
the bone and runs in the blood— it re- 
quires a German to shoot a Miss Cavell. 

I think enough has now been said to 
convince the reader that originally love 
was not the tender emotion which it is 
or should be to-day, and we must return 
to our study of the smile which was left 



temporarily labelled as an expression of 
amorous courtship, and endeavour to as- 
certain its nature prior to this stage. 
Keeping as our key-note the fact that the 
more primitive the courting the more was 
it a source of combativeness and cruelty, 
we should expect to find that the further 
back we traced the smile, the less did the 
amorous and the more did the ferocious 
element appear in the emotions incident 
to its production, and there is good cause 
to believe such was the case. We of 
to-day have, indeed, barely emerged 
from the hybrid stage of the smrle, when 
it was a mixture of two antithetical ele- 
ments: the one a threat, advertising fangs 
with their power to inflict pain; the other 
a love-sign, promising protection from 
enemies and from the annoyances of other 
males, and hinting at the comforts of a 
home and the bliss of married life. An 
acquaintance of mine who is devoted to 
children cannot understand why they will 
not at first respond to his well-meaning 
advances; but the fact is his smile of in- 
gratiation exposes such a broadside of 
dental armature that it frightens and re- 
pels rather than attracts the little mites. 
Their primitive minds fasten on to the 
atavistic element in his smile to the ex- 
clusion of all else, and they instinctively 
recoil from it— sometimes with screams. 

In the sardonic smile the element of 
cruelty is consciously introduced and com- 
pletely masks any element of affection. 
The very word "sardonic" is derived from 
the Greek sairo, "to show the teeth," "to 
grin like a dog"; a sardonic smile is thus 
a primeval grin of cruelty. Drawing back 
of the angles of the mouth with partial 
baring of the front teeth is not infre- 
quently seen in lower animals when their 
emotional state is not quite one of anger 
and menace nor yet quite one of love and 
devotion, but a conflicting mixture of 
both. When my dog does something par- 
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ticularly ridiculous and discovers I am 
laughing at him — and all dogs dislike 
being laughed at — he adopts a humili- 
ated posture and wears a characteristic 
" smile" reminding one forcibly of that 
"sickly smile" some people affect when 
they meet a "friend" they cordially de- 
test. His smile says plainer than words: 
" I know I've made an idiot of myself but 
please don't laugh at me." Darwin, in his 
Expressions oj the Emotions, describes the 
purchase of a bull by an official in the 
Indian Government. The animal would 
not allow his teeth to be examined. A na- 
tive suggested a cow should be brought 
and when this was done the bull immedi- 
ately stretched out his neck and bpened 
his lips so as to expose the teeth. This 
practice of fetching a cow to make a bull 
show his teeth is common throughout 
India and is not unknown in England. 
Another interesting fact in this connec- 
tion to which Darwin alludes is that when 
two apes are about to quarrel, or when 
they meet one another for the first time, 
they often open their mouths widely in a 
deliberate yawn. That this is not because 
they are "bored," but is to show each 
other their powerful teeth, is proved by 
the fact that apes who have lost their 
canine teeth never yawn in this way, ob- 
viously because they do not wish their 
comrades to know of their defenceless 
condition. 

There yet remains for investigation the 
origin of those peculiar reiterated sounds 
in which man, and to a certain extent 
monkeys, indulge when pleased, and 
which together constitute the "laugh." 
It will be remembered that the howling 
period in the infant was succeeded by one 
of vowel-intonation. Shortly afterwards, 
about the fourth or fifth month, the laugh 
appears, though this is at first but little 
more than those cooings and chucklings 
that so delight a fond mother's ear. It 



would appear, then, that in the individual 
a definite stage of howling gradually 
merges into one where laughter is present, 
and this was probably likewise the case 
in the race; in other words the laugh was 
probably begotten of the howl. The mere 
suggestion that the doleful sounds of pain 
and grief could possibly bear any relation 
to the merry peals of laughter that drive 
dull care away may at first sight seem 
absurd. Do not the very sounds of joy 
differ radically from those of suffering; 
how then could they possibly be related? 
Nevertheless, if laughter and grief be 
probed to their sources, an intimate and 
fundamental relationship between them 
will be discovered. In the first place, it is 
often impossible in young children to 
know from their contorted faces whether 
they are on the verge of weeping or laugh- 
ing. Obviously, therefore, the nerve- 
muscle machinery brought into action to 
give expression to these contradictory 
emotions is much the same in the primi- 
tive organism. Again, in children and 
hysterical persons, laughing frequently 
turns into crying, and crying into laugh- 
ing. In most people Iachrymation accom- 
panies both laughing and weeping, and it 
is the custom, when describing one's en- 
joyment of some exceptionally funny in- 
cident or joke, to say, "I laughed till I 
cried." Idiots often laugh where they 
should cry and vice versa, and Darwin 
alludes to the case of an idiot boy angrily 
complaining that another boy had given 
him a black eye and then bursting out 
laughing. 

But a misplaced laugh of this kind 
must not be confused with a laugh which, 
while apparently ill-timed, is in reality 
but an exhibition of irrepressible good 
humour, as in the case of the Irishman 
who, while being flogged, laughed con- 
sumedly and then explained that they 
had got hold of the wrong man ! A more 
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puzzling instance of seemingly ill-placed 
mirth is that in connection with the three 
niggers sitting on the bank of a river as a 
gunboat went up. A cannon-ball from the 
vessel knocked off the head of the middle 
one, whereupon the other two went off 
into uncontrollable fits of laughter. The 
discerning reader shall settle whether 
their laughter was savage, atavistic, hys- 
terical, or merely the physical expression 
of an exceptionally keen sense of humour. 

Only modern civilised man can emit 
the typical hearty laugh of joy; the luna- 
tic and child "scream// savages "yell," 
and monkeys and apes "howl" with de- 
light. In the mammals generally the laugh 
cannot be traced further back than to the 
simians, although the howl extends as far 
back as the marsupials. If we look care- 
fully into the character of laughter as 
exhibited on different planes of society 
and duly note all the circumstances at- 
tendant on its -production; we shall have 
to admit that the further down the an- 
thropological scale we follow it, the less 
does the joyous, god-like element, and the 
more does the fierce, brute-like element, 
predominate. 

Laughter arose when Edmund Burke 
was struck square in the face by a rotten 
egg while making a speech on the slave 
question. But laughter also arose when, 
calmly pulling but his handkerchief and 
wiping his face, he quietly remarked: "I 
always did say the arguments in favour 
of slavery were somewhat unsound." The 
first outburst of laughter was of the sav- 
age and primitive type and was at the 
orator, the second was with him and was 
altogether of a more refined and civilised 
nature. I say "civilised" because the 
highest type of laughter, the most char- 
acteristically human, is invariably asso- 
ciated with "humour." 

Now humour, of course, varies in kind, 
and the particular kind appreciated is 



dependent, again, on temperament. Good 
humour is a conspicuous feature of men 
of great courage and fortitude, and it is 
significant that the German nation as a 
whole is singularly deficient in this qual- 
ity. Not only does the average German 
fail to appreciate humour, he does not 
understand it and is pained and puzzled 
by its exhibition in other people. The 
sight of a little ragamuffin strutting up 
and down the street with a hollow turnip 
on his head in imitation of a helmet would 
make an Englishman laugh, but has been 
known to drive a Hun into a condition of 
speechless rage. Swagger, bluster, pomp 
and dignity enter so much into the com- 
position of the German that he is incapa- 
ble of seeing the funny side of things; 
there is, as Kipling says, "too much ego 
in his cosmos." The British Tommy with 
his ineradicable sense of the ridiculous is 
a hopeless enigma to the Teuton mind. 
The fact that some of our soldiers who 
were prisoners in Germany played foot- 
ball with a loaf of black bread has rankled 
more in the Teuton's bosom than the loss 
of Colonies. German ideas of strength and 
courage are totally different in character 
to British. Much of what our enemy 
terms bravery we should term brutality. 
Whereas the strength in which he puts 
his faith is exemplified in his well-known 
creed, "Might is Right," that in which 
we believe and on which we rely is based 
on the principle that in the long run 
"Right is mightier than Might." German 
courage is herd-courage; it is over organ- 
ised and too exclusively modelled on the 
laws of cohesion and momentum of mass. 
Once let the units of a charging herd get 
separated and all collective courage goes 
and demoralisation ensues. 

If there is one illusion more than an- 
other which this war has dispelled it is 
that the German soldier is so incompara- 
bly superior to our own. The exact op- 
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posite is the case. The British soldier is 
less of a machine-like automaton and is 
far better equipped with that nimble in- 
telligence essential to initiative. Being of 
a less conservative disposition he is 
quicker to adapt himself to any sudden 
and unexpected change of conditions. 
Possessed of the "bull-doggedness" that 
is almost emblematical of his nation he 
has more staying power, greater capacity 
of "sticking to" a thing and can "put up 
a better show" in a losing fight. His sense 
of fun, his philosophical good humour and 
his sporting instinct to play the game 
place him shoulders high to his foes in 
ability to grin under hardships, smile at 
defeat, crack a joke when writhing in 
pain, and laugh in the face of death. 
"Look here, Miss," said a Tommy who 
had lost both legs from a shell, to a lady 
visitor, "here's my pal in the next bed 
been shot in the spine and can't feel his 
legs, and here am I without any legs and 
I'm always feeling them. Queer, ain't it?" 
Yes, the British soldier sees the humour 
of life, ay, and of death too; and it is this 
trait in him that is the despair of his 
phlegmatic opponent. 

The Atavistic Element in the 
Smile and Laugh 

The laugh of all primitive beings, be 
they children, savages or lunatics, is in- 
variably associated with an element of 
cruelty. The child's laugh is one of tri- 
umph; it is always at y never with, a per- 
son. Even in its production the laugh 
differs according to the anthropological 
standard of the agent, that of civilised 
persons being characterised by short ex- 
piratory and long inspiratory sounds, that 
of primitive individuals more approxi- 
mating to cries of distress and possessing 
longer expiratory and shorter inspiratory 
sounds. There still lingers in the most in- 
nocent of laughs a relic of its barbarous 



origin, for it inevitably involves, on the 
part of the perpetrator, the consciousness 
of some triumph over a fellow creature. 
"They laugh that win." To tell success- 
fully a good joke one must first depict the 
butt of the joke with a certain lack of 
reverence; that is, one must instil into 
the subconscious mind of one's audience 
the idea of inferiority concerning the ob- 
ject of the joke. The onlooker will only 
laugh at the stout old gentleman chasing 
his hat if he knows his own hat is safe in 
its proper place. When at the festive board 
the general laugh is against some indi- 
vidual present, the latter may, through 
sheer force of circumstances combined, 
perhaps, with his own good nature and 
sense of humour, join in, yet he is none 
the less still conscious of a sense of su- 
periority, of a feeling of triumph. This, 
no doubt, is different in kind to that of 
his friends; indeed, as a matter of fact, 
it is ethically on a higher level, for it is 
based on the knowledge that he has been 
a means of giving pleasure to others. A 
man who has made a hopeless ass of him- 
self amid strangers does not join in the 
general laugh. 

As already pointed out one can gauge 
the culture-level of the laugher by con- 
sidering the nature of the circumstances 
calling forth his merriment. The sight of 
a decrepit old woman struggling with a 
heavy burden may possess humour for 
the street Arab but arouses nothing but 
pity in a refined being. The other day I 
read of an incident in the papers which is 
so good an illustration of the primitive 
type of humour that I will repeat it here. 
On a railway platform in Germany were 
standing some English prisoners, includ- 
ing a wounded officer. To the latter a 
German soldier offers a cup of coffee. 
The officer reaches out his hand to take 
the proffered cup whereupon the German 
spits into it amid the ribald laughter of 
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the bystanders. Such humour could, of 
course, only appeal to singularly depraved 
and callous individuals, because it is at & 
person entitled to pity and with one who 
is a brutal cad. 

Yet another kind of primitive laugh is 
the hysterical, so often indulged in on 
painfully incongruous occasions. The news 
of a serious accident to some loved one 
will send certain people, whose tender and 
affectionate nature is beyond question, 
into uncontrollable laughter. Such laugh- 
ter is a throwback to that of primal times 
when the laugh was cast in a painful, 
rather than in a happy, setting. A humor- 
ous scene that sends the civilised being 
into fits of laughter leaves the savage un- 
moved; and conversely sights and sounds 
that make the latter roar with laughter 
and dance for joy nauseate and disgust 
the educated man. But extremes meet. 
Jyst asJthe voice Occasionally reverts, and 
in .revetting discloses the story of its evo- 
Iiitioii r $6 too does the laugh. The speech 
o£&mm being goaded to a pitch of fury 
beetles first ftremulqus, then stuttering 
andbis^ later reduced to a hoarse growl; 
then, finally, as the muscles of articular 
tib^get pfi^aly^ed r it vanishes in "speech- 
less jpage." So it: is with excessive laughter, 
as i^the •|uncoiitft)IIabIe fit." The laugh 
degenerates to a howl or shriek accom- 
panied by paroxjrsms in which the head 
bobs to and fro, the tears pour down the 
face, the eyes close, the jaws quiver vio- 
lently, the sides are pressed in with the 
hands-'— '-Laughter holding both his sides" 
—the feet stamp on the ground. Finally 



in the last stages the whole body gets 
"doubled up," the mouth opens widely 
but no sound escapes, breathing is ar- 
rested, muscular convulsions set in, and 
the man, after rolling about from side to 
side, collapses in a semi-conscious state,* 
As the call of the wild dog is more howl 
than bark and that of the fledgling bird 
more hiss than twitter; as the speech of 
the savage is more chant than talk and the 
cry of the new-born child more howl than 
prattle; so the "laugh" of the savage 
to-day is, and of the ancestors of all of us 
was, far more of a yell or shriek than a 
true laugh. This yell or shriek, in its turn, 
originated in the howl of the still more 
antecedent men-like apes, and this howl, 
again, was probably evolved from inter- 
jectional cries of physical pain which, last 
of all, originated in the most fundamental 
sound emitted by the organism, the flatus 
vocisy that accidental and meaningless 
noise caused by the simple escape of air 
from the lungs of the reptile, the air- 
bladder of the mud-fish or the fore-gut 
of still more primitive creatures. Yet it 
was this fiendish and blood-curdling yell 
of the strong over the weak, of the victor 
astride his writhing victim, that in the 
flux of time became transfigured into the 
innocent, tinkling laughter of maidens 
and the hearty, deep-chested laughter of 
honest men. 



* Death from excessive laughter is not unknown. The 
death of Chrysippus the Stoic was occasioned by a fit of 
laughter. Seeing an ass eating figs the philosopher re- 
quested that some wine might be brought and given the 
animal to wash the figs down. So immoderately did he 
laugh at his ow n quaint conceit that it cost him his life. 



